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commercial eminence; while the Arabs, who were fighting men as well as merchants, provided him with entirely trustworthy troops for the suppression of rebellious barons and rebellious towns. Largely by their aid he established a powerful despotism, crushing the feudal lords, and absorbing their jurisdiction into the hands of Crown officials, who were also given the chief authority in the municipalities. In the two Sicilies Frederick's role was that of the enlightened despot. He was the first monarch to establish (at Naples) a university by royal charter. He himself wrote poetry in the Sicilian tongue, and the royal example gave a great impulse to the vernacular as a literary language.
Frederick's more serious troubles began with the death of Pope Honorius, the mild and not unwise successor of Innocent. The patience even of Honorius was sorely tried. While Innocent was still living Frederick had pledged himself to a crusade on which the heart of Honorius was also set. But Frederick continued to find excuses for procrastination. Then he broke his promise to keep the kingdom of Sicily separate from the Empire by procuring the election of his son and heir as German king, though he professed to the Pope that the thing had been done without his consent. Still he soothed Honorius by promises and handsome concessions to the clergy in the Sicilies, and by apparently sincere professions concerning his intended crusade. He married the heiress of John of Brienne, the titular King of Jerusalem. But still there was no crusade, and Frederick went on not only to withdraw promised privileges from the clergy, but to reassert his claims over Lom-bardy.
At this juncture Honorius died, early in 1227, and was succeeded by the octogenarian Gregory IX., who was endowed with all the fiery zeal and energy which might have been looked for in a man of half his age. Six months later Frederick had actually collected a crusading force and set sail, but only to put back into port on the quite truthful plea that the plague had broken out among the Crusaders. The enraged Gregory forthwith excommunicated him; a vehement propaganda was disseminated against him by the Franciscan and Dominican friars, enthusiastic adherents of a Pope who was their warm patron. The gage had been flung down, and battle was once more joined between Pope and Emperor.
The Emperor defied the Pope, who was driven from Rome by the Roman mob, while his denunciations failed to stir up any revolts against Frederick either in Italy or in Germany. In 1228 Frederick again sailed for the East, still under the ban of the Pope, who forbade any one to aid him. Nevertheless, he found numerous sup-* porters, and without fighting a battle, obtained from the Ayubite Sultan of Egypt the cession pf Jerusalem, of which he crowne4